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THE ALLELUIA 


T IS certainly one of the most moving moments in the celebra- 
tion of the Triduum Sacrum when, after the epistle of Holy 
Saturday, the subdeacon in a Pontifical Mass announces to 
the celebrant ‘‘the great joy, that is Alleluia.”” Three times this 
glorious song of Alleluia then spreads its wings to rise ever 

higher up to heaven, like a lark soaring up to the blue sky on the 
first day of spring. The overwhelming simplicity of its Gregorian 
melody may be disappointing to those who are unable to express 
great joy except with a big noise of brass and drums. This Alle- 
luia, however, is too weighty with significance to show off. It is 
restrained, because it knows the sufferings out of which it was 
born. It is like the last tear which, after the great sorrow is past, 
glistens in the rays of grateful joy. Three times it knocks on the 
door of our heart on Holy Saturday. And who would not open 
his heart to this heavenly guest and do as the Church does: repeat 
it over and over with unabating enthusiasm for fifty continuous 
days, those blessed fifty days between Easter and Whitsuntide 
which are under its sweet rule to such a degree that St. Augustine 
simply calls them “‘the Alleluia.’’ “‘Because God wanted us to 
meet your charity during the Alleluia, we owe you a word on the 
alleluia’’ (Sermon 255, ‘‘On the Alleluia’’). 


“This word is confined in the narrow space of a few syllables, 
but when you start thinking about it, it becomes larger and 
larger,’ says Cassiodorus in his explanation of Psalm 148. ‘Praise 
ye the Lord”’ is the usual translation of the Hebrew word. But the 
Hebrew “‘hillel’’ seems to have a more specific meaning than our 
“to praise.’’ It is rather the shout of victory with which a joyous 
and enthusiastic crowd hails its triumphant leader, somewhat like 
the Italian singing of “alala’’ or the German “‘hurrah.” ‘‘Hallelu- 
Jah,” then, is an invitation to the faithful to hail Jah (i.e. God) 
as the triumphantly reigning Lord and King of His people, who 
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has conquered the enemy and has wrought salvation for His 
chosen ones. Thus the Alleluia easily obtains a Messianic mean- 
ing. It becomes the victory cry of the Messianic people celebrating 
the triumph of the Messias. Already in the Old Testament the 
singing of the Alleluia-psalms formed an integral part of the 
Paschal festival, which was the feast of the Messianic kingdom 
and an anticipation of its final victory. When, in the New Testa. 
ment, St. John in the Apocalypse sees this final victory accom- 
plished and the marriage feast of the true Paschal Lamb being 
celebrated, he hears “‘as it were the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, 
saying: Alleluia! for the Lord our God almighty now reigns!” 

From what we have said about the meaning of the Alleluia we 
can draw important conclusions concerning its “‘reality.’’ The 
Alleluia is not an empty word but it is “‘real.’’ It is a genuine, 
spontaneous manifestation of the community-spirit of the Messi- 
anic people. Without community-spirit there is no community- 
song. And a new community-spirit unfailingly expresses itself in a 
new community-song. After the downfall of the “Ancien Régime’ 
the new France sang the Marseillaise, as fascist Italy in our own 
generation sang the ‘‘Giovinezza”’ or nazi Germany the ‘Horst 
Wessel Lied."’ The Alleluia is, so to speak, the national anthem 
of the new people of the Messianic kingdom, a manifestation of 
the new spirit of those who in baptism are reborn as free children 
of God. The Church could not sing the Alleluia if she did not 
live in and through ‘‘the powers of the New Age.’’ The new 
canticle of the Alleluia shows that the Church possesses, once and 
for all, that new and eternal life of which the Alleluia, as Rupert 
of Deutz tells us, is the ‘proper word—proprium vocabulum.” 

It was certainly an excrescence of too exuberant an imagination 
when during the Middle Ages in many churches of France and 
Germany the Alleluia was buried with great solemnity on Septua- 
gesima Sunday. But it shows that the Church sees in the Alleluia 
not just an empty word, but rather a “mysterion.”’ or, as we would 
say today, a sacramental. The Alleluia has a life and a power 
of its own. The Mozarabic Breviary has beautiful hymns in its 
praise, and when, on Quadragesima Sunday, the Alleluia takes its 
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THE ALLELUIA 


leave of the faithful, it receives, according to the same Breviary, 
the blessing for travelers: ‘‘Now you are going to leave us, Alle- 
luia. Have a good journey, Alleluia. And come back to us in joy, 
Alleluia.’’ Do not some of the responsories which follow the les- 
sons during Matins on the fourth and fifth Sundays after Easter in 
both the Monastic and the Roman Breviary have a similar signi- 
ficance? “‘If I forget thee, Alleluia, let my right hand be forgot- 
ten. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I forget 
thee, Alleluia.”” ‘I shall tell thy name to my brethren, Alleluia. 
In the midst of the Church I shall praise thee, Alleluia.’’ The 
careful rules regulating the use of the Alleluia undoubtedly show 
the special position which it holds. St. Benedict has a whole chap- 
ter of his Rule devoted to its use (ch.15). The fact that the Alle- 
luia was and is used as an exorcism also shows its sacramental 
character (cf. E. Peterson, Ets Theos, passim). St. Augustine rec- 
ommends that it be sung not only in moments of spiritual joy 
and happiness but also and especially in times of temptation and 
distress. 


The Alleluia is directed to the Messianic King as present among 
His people. The translation of the Alleluia which Sophronius of 
Jerusalem gives and which is traditional in the Eastern Churches, 
namely, “God is present; praise ye God,’” may be wrong philo- 
logically, but it certainly illustrates the “‘reality’’ of the Alleluia 
as a ‘‘mysterion.’’ Wherever the risen Christ is present there re- 
sounds the Alleluia. Therefore the Alleluia has its place during 
Mass where it follows the gradual and precedes the gospel. ‘“The 
choir shouts with all its might, ‘Alleluia!’ announcing thereby 
the coming of the Lord who now approaches in order to speak to 
the people through the mouth of the gospel’’ (Nicolas Gogol, 
Meditations on the Divine Liturgy). The gospel is the risen 
Christ, His ever-living word, His saving work. Only love can 
open the heart to understand the word of the divine Bridegroom, 
a love which transcends the narrow confines of human words and 
breaks out into the infinity of the “jubilus.’’ It is for this reason 
that the Alleluia precedes the reading of the gospel. 

During the blessed fifty days after Easter and on Sundays, 
which are consecrated by the presence of the exalted Lord, the 
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Alleluia is sung continuously. But its use is not restricted to these 
days. In the Eastern Church the singing of the Alleluia never 
ceases, because nothing can separate us from the love of Christ. 
Even the death of a Christian is a manifestation and a triumph 
of the risen Christ. Accordingly the Alleluia is sung at the Mass 
for the dead in the Eastern Church, and St. Jerome testifies for the 
Rome of his day that at the burial of Fabiola the Alleluia of the 
crowds was so tremendous that it shook the buildings (Epistle to 
Marcella). When the darkness of the night still covers the earth, 
the risen Christ is present in His Church. Accordingly St. Benedict 
orders that the Alleluia be sung at the second nocturn of Matins. 
When the darkness of the great Messianic tribulations which pre- 
cede the second advent of the Messias covers the earth, Christ 
the Victor is present in His Church and she sings the Alleluia. 
Accordingly, on the last Sundays after Pentecost, when the Church 
in the liturgy of the Mass anticipates the end of time, she sings: 
“Out of the depths I cry to Thee, O Lord, Alleluia!’ 

If the Church thus makes the Alleluia her own very special 
song, why should not- individual Christians do the same? [n our 
day they do not sing it even in church. Centuries ago it accom- 
panied the daily labor of the Christians. St. Jerome tells us that 
in Palestine the peasants sang it when they ploughed the land 
(Epistle to Marcella). Perhaps they knew better than we that 
the whole life of a Christian is a continuous feast, because in his 
baptism he has been implanted into the risen Christ. A little inci- 
dent which again St. Jerome relates in his letter to Laeta may illus- 
trate the “‘reality’’ of the Alleluia. Laeta lived with her father 
Albinus, the only one of the family still a pagan. In fact, he was a 
Pontifex Maximus. He was rather advanced in years and some- 
times his little granddaughter Paula got on his nerves as she ran 
about the hcuse singing the Alleluia. Laeta is a little embarrassed 
about it, but St. Jerome tells her to let little Paula climb on her 
grandfather's lap, throw her arms around his neck and whisper 
into his ear, Alleluia. St. Jerome was sure that there was no better 
way to bring the old Pontifex Maximus to Christ’s eternal youth 
than the Alleluia on the lips of his little grandchild. 

DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
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ADVENTURES WITH A BREVIARY 


N A former article in ORATE FRATRES' I said that, by the 
grace of God, I owed my conversion to Catholicism from 
Anglicanism to a study of the history of the Book of Com- 
mon Praver. An indirect result of this has been to make the 
Roman Breviary associated in my mind with a railway train.. 

Not that I believe in saying Office as if, like a train, I am per- 
petually racing against time, though on a train journey I am often 
reminded of the phrase in the Friday Compline psalms, “‘vox 
tonitrui tui in rota.” Nor yet do I consider the internal economy 
of the Breviary to be as complex as a railway timetable, but the 
compiler of the Book of Common Prayer, Thomas Cranmer, evi- 
dently did—though there were no trains in his day—for he writes 
in the preface to that book concerning the Breviary and the com- 
plexity of rubrics: “that many times there was more business to 
find out what should be read than to read it when it was found 
out.” 


When I was a boy of sixteen I was given a small book. In the 
lapse of years I no longer recall its title, but I remember tHat 
it dealt with the history of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
traced its evolution from the earliest ages of Christianity. Obvi- 
ously the first fifteen hundred years of this were but a history 
of the Missal and Breviary. Coming to the time when the Hour 
prayers were beginning to take fixed form my little book saw fit 
to remark (in some such words as these): ““The Roman Church 
still observes these canonical hours, but it must not be thought 
that the little black book that the Roman priest is seen muttering 
over in the train is the same as that used in those days.’’ (The 
modern Breviary is, though, the direct descendant of the Office 
of the time of St. Gregory the Great, and a legitimate descendant, 
which is more than can be said of the Book of Common Prayer.) 


Now in those days a Roman priest was to me a mysterious 
and awe-inspiring figure, a composite character formed from the 
reading of novels, mostly of Victorian flavor. What, then, was 
my delight and interest on my way home for the next summer 








*“Comparisons Are Odious—But Usefu!,”” Vol. XVI, p. 488. 
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vacation to find sitting opposite me in the train a venerable bearded 
figure who was muttering out of a little black book. Sometimes 
with unseeing eyes he would gaze out of the window—but he still 
muttered—and then his eyes would turn back to the book. If 
this were a novel the priest would have put away his book and 
I should have plucked up courage and spoken to him. It would 
have ended of course with my becoming a Catholic on the spot. 
As it was, I left him in the train at his prayers and have never seen 
him again. But I am sure that that was my first sight of a Breviary. 

The next time I saw a Breviary was when I discovered one in 
a second-hand bookshop in my home town. I bought it for fifty 
cents on my eighteenth birthday. It was a Totum and dated 1878, 
printed in Belgium, and adorned with horrific woodcuts. How- 
ever it was a Breviary, but it was by no means a little black 
book. Printed on thick paper and bound in red leather it resem- 
bled a large family photograph album. 

When I had examined it carefully I decided that Cranmer 
was right after all. Complexity was its distinguishing mark. | 
read through the rubrics (I believe I skipped those on translations 
and commemorations!) and conned the text; I came to the conclu- 
sion, that to be able to use such a book would indeed require the 
subtle mind that priests were generally reputed to possess. Looking 
back now, I believe the difficulty to have been caused chiefly by 
the printer: he had a rooted objection to printing anything twice. 
and the result was that one was referred backwards and forwards 
at every step. 

All the same there were certain things that I did recognize. 
The psalms, the Sunday collects and the readings from the Bible 
were well known to me in English, of course; in their Latin 
dress they seemed to take on a majesty I had not experienced in 
them before. It was not, after all, I concluded, so difficult to find 
food herein for prayer. But I began to wonder why the book 
was used only by priests, who apparently, muttered out of it in 
trains. 

After years taught me that its use was not restricted to the 
priesthood, and that it was used in church, publicly. Incidentally, 
I am still wondering after twenty years as a Catholic, why those 
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BREVIARY ADVENTURES 


who are bound to the public recitation of the Office make so little 
of it. We hear continually in ORATE FRATRES, and cognate pub- 
lications in every language, that the restoration of the public 
worship of the Church to the body of the faithful must include 
the Divine Office, and the participation of the faithful in it, and 
we hear too of the difficulty of getting it started. There are diffi- 
culties, it is true, in the ordinary parish church, staffed perhaps 
by a rector and one curate. But it is so often forgotten that the 
Divine Office is recited publicly already in many churches in every 
country where the religious orders have canonically established 
houses. Many of these houses, in English speaking countries at 
least, have parishes attached to them, and many more have public 
churches. So too, with the nuns into many of whose churches the 
faithful are admitted. Let us look at the list and take the risk of 
being wearisome. 

In every canonically constituted priory of the Dominicans (fri- 
ars, nuns of the second order, and many of the tertiary sisters too), 
friary of the Franciscans (be they Conventuals, Capuchins or 
O.F.M.), priory of Carmelites (Discalced and Calced, nuns and 
friars), abbey or priory of Benedictines, Cistercians, priory of 
Mercedarians, Trinitarians, Servites, Augustinians (Canons and 
Friars) and Premonstratensians, the service of the choir must be 
kept up. The trouble is I think that very often the choir is behind 
the high altar or is even in some side gallery with but the vaguest 
connection with the church. It was otherwise in medieval times. In 
all the pre-Reformation churches that still exist in England (all 
of them now, of course, in Protestant hands) parochial or regular, 
I know of none in which the choir was not in front of the high 
altar. With a few exceptions here and there, also, the hours of the 
Office are kept a dead secret. 

I spent Christmas this year in a small town wherein the only 
Catholic church was that attached to a house of friars (whose 
order shall, for the sake of their blushes, remain as close a secret 
as they kept the recital of the Office). There were nine priests in 
the community and they said Office chorally, but by no means 
could I discover when, and with difficulty did I find where. Finally 
I tracked it down: there was a room back of the high altar, but at 
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clerestory level, connected with the church through a stained glass 
window (which did not open). So that one would have been un- 
able to hear the Office, let alone join in. That Christmas, too, | 
was obliged to say my Office privately, as so often before. 

Of course it might perhaps have given the good fathers a shock 
if my croaking voice had arisen in the midst of their Vespers or 
Matins, but they, obviously, were taking no risks. That little 
experience reminds me of a sad occasion, this time in France. It 
happened some years ago. I was spending Christmas near a famous 
monastery. Matins was sung before the midnight Mass, and in 
impeccable and beautiful plainchant, but I dared not open my 
mouth, for in the porch was a large notice tastefully framed 
and it read: “MM. les Assistants aux offices sont priés de ne pas 
psalmodier avec les moines.’’ At least one of the MM. was disap- 
pointed, for the monks themselves sang every word. It is hard to go 
to hear the singing of popular songs (however beautifully carried 
out)—and the psalms and hymns of the Church are the Chris- 
tians’ popular songs—and be forbidden to join in the chorus. 


The moral I want to draw from these thoughts is twofold: 
1) Let us make use of what we have already. There is no question 
in churches such as I have listed above, of restoring the Office in 
choir: it is already there. Make it known to the laity therefore. 
At least as a beginning, Compline. There could be a large notice 
in the church porch: Compline every night in this church at (say) 
eight o'clock. The members of the community have to say it in 
any case, so why not let the faithful take part. (Too bad, of 
course if the community says Compline immediately after Ves- 
pers at 1:30 p.m. More than one instance of such a practice is 
known to me. The presence of a congregation might be a good 
reason for making a change for the better. At least the impossibil- 
ity of asking people to come and say their night prayers at the 
beginning of the afternoon should serve to show the anomaly 
inherent in such a practice.) 

2) The Latin difficulty. I know it is one. All the same those 
laymen who do know a little Latin are, in present circumstances, 
penalized with the rest. And there are books. Into Thy Hands sug- 
gests itself here. 
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BREVIARY ADVENTURES 


Some ten years ago, in happier times, I was in a small village in 
the south of France at Passiontide. Another Englishman was with 
me. As we both used the Breviary we used to say our Office 
together, and as far as possible in church. The parish priest insisted 
on our sitting in the choir stalls for the purpose, and he himself 
joined us as far as he could, and since he was a Canon of the 
cathedral his almuce and purple lent color to our own drab cloth- 
ing. 

For the last three days of Holy Week he called in a neighbor, a 
priest who had long passed the psalmist’s three score and ten 
years and the four of us recited all the Divine Office. Two on each 
side of the choir gave little volume to our recitation, but all was 
done ‘‘decently and in order.’’ At Tenebrae a little boy in cassock 
and surplice made a perilous journey up a pair of steps after each 
psalm and put out one of the candles. The psalms we recited 
recto tono. The parish priest sang the Lamentations, but the 
responsories were beyond us so they too were monotoned. At 
Lauds we sang the Benedictus and the Christus factus est, growled 
the Miserere, and after the Collect did not forget the fragor et 
strepitus aliquantulum; in the latter the little boy joined in— 
perhaps too heartily! It was all very simple of course, but better 
than nothing. Even recto tono for the psalms was not without 
charm. The great thing to avoid is hurry, and to be careful of the 
pauses and to keep up the note. 

It was during this holiday that I first began making a collection 
of different examples of the Ordo recitandi Divini Officii for the 
various dioceses and religious orders. I have now upwards of a 
hundred specimens and they provide much curious and interesting 
liturgical history. In a further article I hope to take readers on a 
little voyage of exploration among these by-ways of liturgy. 


ROGER CAPEL 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


HE last and by far the most important of the Eastern 

liturgies is that which takes its name from Byzantium, 

the earlier name of Constantinople. It is the rite of the 

Eastern Orthodox Church and is therefore the most widely 

used of all liturgies among non-Catholics. Among Cath- 
olics it is the most widely used after the Latin rite, being the form 
of worship of some seven million souls. 

These Catholic churches and groups are, in the order of their 
numerical strength: the Ukrainians of Poland; the Rumanians 
of Transylvania; the Ukrainians (also called Ruthenians or Ru- 
sins) of Czechoslovakia; the Syrian Melkites in Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt; the magyarized Ruthenians in Hungary; the Italo- 
Greek-Albanians in Italy and Sicily; some croatized Serbs in Yu- 
goslavia; some White Russians in Poland; a few Bulgars in Bul. 
garia; small groups of exiled Russians; and a few Greeks in Greece 
and Constantinople. It is doubtful if the tiny groups in Georgia 
(U.S.S.R.), Estonia.and Finland any longer exist as organiza- 
tions. In North America, as elsewhere, the majority of Catholic 
Byzantines are of Ukrainian and Rusin origin; but there are also 
Melkites, Italo-Greeks and Rumanians, and a few Russians. 

The Byzantine liturgy is celebrated in many languages. Greek 
was its original tongue, but Church Slavonic is now the most 
important numerically. In addition to these languages Catholics 
celebrate it in certain vernaculars, viz., Rumanian, Arabic and 
Magyar, and the Orthodox in many others as well. 

Apart from the liturgy of the presanctified gifts (called ‘‘of St. 
Gregory-who-wrote-the-Dialogues,”” and used twice a week in 
Lent), there are two forms of the Byzantine liturgy, named after 
St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom. They differ but slightly, and 
that of Chrysostom is by far the more often used: its text is given 
below. Differences in celebration from country to country, ¢.g.. 
between Greek, Russian and Ukrainian usages, are small: Greck 
usage is chosen here, as being typical. 

The characteristic feature of a Byzantine church building is the 
image-screen (e:konostasis) between the sanctuary and the nave: 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


it is hung with pictures (eikons) of our Lord, angels and saints, 
arranged in a certain order, and is provided with doors, on the 
north and south sides and in the middle. The double ‘‘holy-doors”’ 
in the middle are shut and curtained during parts of the service 
(e.g., at the priests’ communion). The closing of these holy- 
doors is a matter on which practice varies; in many Catholic 
churches they are left open throughout the service, and in some 
the image-screen is even missing entirely, in spite of the fact that 
strictly speaking it has become a liturgical necessity. 

Like all Eastern vestments, those of the Byzantine rite are in 
origin practically the same as the Roman, but developed into 
different, and ampler, forms. There is normally no fixed scheme 
of colors for them. 

It should be noted that the Byzantine altar-bread is round and 
thick, like a small loaf, and is leavened. 

Abbreviations: P==priest or celebrant; D=deacon; C=choir or 
people. 

Before the Liturgy proper, celebrant and deacon say preparatory pray- 
ers, standing in front of the screen. Then they go into the sanctuary, 
vesting ceremonially, and prepare the bread and wine at a table on the 


north of the altar. This lengthy office is concluded by the deacon censing 
the elements and the whole church. He then says: 


Deacon: It is time to sacrifice to the Lord. Reverend sir, give a blessing. 

Priest: Blessed be our God >} at all times now and for ever, world 
without end. 

D. Reverend sir, pray for me. 

P. May the Lord guide your steps to all good works. 

D. Reverend sir, remember me. 

P. May the Lord God remember thee in His kingdom at all times, now 
and for ever, world without end. 

D. Amen. 


Leaving the bread and wine covered with veils on the table, the priest 


goes to the altar. The deacon goes to his place, standing before the people 
outside the screen. 


Tue Lirurcy oF THE LEARNERS 
D. Sir, give a blessing. 
P. (Signing the altar with the gospel-book). Blessed be the kingdom of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost now and for ever, world 
without end. 
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CnHor: Amen. 


The deacon sings the following petitions, choir or people responding, 


Lord, have mercy to each. 


D. 
Cc. 
D. 


Cc. 
D. 


Cc. 


P. 


Cc. 


Let us pray to the Lord in peace. 

Lord, have mercy. 

For peace from on high and for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

For the peace of the whole world, for the good estate of all the holy 
churches of God and for the unity of all, let us... . 

For this holy house and for them who enter therein with faith, rever- 
ence and godly awe, let us... . 

For our blessed patriarch (or God-beloved bishop) N., for the vener- 
able order of priests, the deacons in Christ and for the whole clergy 
and people, let us... . 

(In Russian churches. For the suffering land of Russia and for all 
her people, whether living therein or scattered abroad, let us. . . .) 
For our religious and God-protected sovereign (or our country), for 
his (its) government and defenders, let us. . . . 

That He may aid him (it) and subdue all his (its) enemies, let us. . . . 
For this place and for every place and nation and for them that in 
faith dwell therein, let us... . 

For good weather, abundant harvest, and peaceful seasons, let us. . . 
For the safety of travelers by land or water, for the sick or suffer- 
ing, and for those in prison, let us... . 

That we may be delivered from all affliction, wrath, danger and 
need, let us... . 

Help us, save us, have pity on us and keep us, O God, by Thy grace. 
Lord, have mercy. 

Remembering our all-holy, stainless, most blessed and glorious Lady, 
the mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, and all the saints, let us 
commend ourselves znd one another and our whole life unto Christ 
our God. 

To Thee, O Lord. 


Meanwhile the celebrant says inaudibly, the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, whose power is unspeakable, whose glory is beyond 
imagining, whose mercy is measureless, whose love for men is above 
words, look down upon us and this holy house, O Master, and bestow 
upon all here present the riches of Thy goodness and mercy. (Aloud) 
For to Thee belong all glory, honor and worship, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 


Amen. 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


Then is sung the first anthem, consisting of variable psalm and other 
verses (on Sunday, Psalm 102: vv. 1-7). 


D. Again and again in peace let us pray to the Lord. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. Help us, save us, have pity on us and keep us, O God, by Thy grace. 
C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. Remembering our all-holy . . . etc., as above. 

C. To Thee, O Lord. 


Meanwhile the celebrant says inaudibly: 


P. O Lord our God, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance; pre- 
serve the fulness of Thy Church; sanctify them who love the beauty 
of Thy house; make them honorable by Thy divine might; and for- 
sake not us who put our trust in Thee. (Aloud) For Thine is the 
dominion and the kingdom, the power and the glory, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

C. Amen. 


The second anthem is sung as before (on Sunday, Psalm 145). Then 
this hymn: 

C. O Thou only-begotten Son and Word of God, who being immortal 
yet wast pleased for our salvation to take flesh of the holy mother 
of God and ever-virgin Mary; who while remaining unchanged yet 
didst become man 2nd wast crucified, by death casting out death; 
who, Thyself one of the Holy Trinity, art glorified with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost: do Thou, O Christ, our God, save us. 

. Again and again in peace let us pray to the Lord. 

Lord, have mercy. 

Help us, save us, have pity on us and keep us, O God, by Thy grace. 

Lord, have mercy. 

. Remembering our all-holy . . . e¢c., as above. 


C To Thee, O Lord. 
Meanwhile the celebrant says inaudibly: 


P. O Thou who hast given us grace to make these prayers in common, 
and hast promised that when two or three are gathered together in 
Thy name their requests shall be granted, give us knowledge of Thy 
truth in this world, and in the world to come life everlasting.’ 
(Aloud) For Thou art a gracious God and lover of men, and we give 
glory to Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world 
without end. 

C. Amen. 


DONS 








*A free but superb translation of this prayer in the daily office of the Book 
of Common Prayer has made it known and loved far beyond the bounds of 
the Eastern Church. 
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The third anthem is sung, as before. (On Sunday, the Beatitudes from 
Matthew 5:3-12).’ Then the lesser entrance is made. A procession is 
formed, the deacon carrying the gospel-book, which leaves the sanctuary 
by the north door and pauses before the holy-doors of the screen. 


D (In a low voice). Let us pray to the Lord. 

P (Inaudibly). Lord and Master, our God, who hast appointed the orders 
and hosts of angels and archangels to minister to Thy glory in heaven, 
grant that the holy angels may go in with us to join in our service 
and glorifying of Thy goodness. For all glory, honor and worship 
belong to Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world 
without end. Amen. 

D. Sir, bless the holy entrance. 

P (Inaudibly). Blessed be the entrance of Thy saints always, now and 
for ever, world without end. Amen. 

D (Lifting the gospel-book). Wisdom! Stand up. 

Celebrant and deacon enter the sanctuary and lay the gospel-book on 
the altar, while the choir sings variable chants, beginning: 


Come, let us worship and bow down before Christ. Save us, O Son of 
God, who didst rise from the dead, save us who sing to Thee Alleluia. 
. Let us pray to the Lord. 

Lord, have mercy. 

Thou art holy, O our God, and we give glory to Thee, Father, Son 

and Holy Ghost, now and for ever. 

. World without end. 

. Amen. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy deathless One, have mercy 
on us (thrice). Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. Holy 
Deathless One, have mercy on us. 

D. Strength!* 

C. Holy God . . . have mercy on us. 

Meanwhile the priest has said inaudibly the prayer of this T hrice-hol+y 
Hymn (Trisagion), offering man’s praises in union with those of the 
angels and asking forgiveness and grace. Then he blesses the bishop’s chair 
behind the altar and seats himself beside it. 


D. Let us give heed! 
Variable psalm verses are read. 
D. Wisdom! 


"Instead of these “‘typical’’ psalms and the Beatitudes, the Ukrainian service 
books published at Lwow in 1905 give Psalm 65: vv. 1-4, Psalm 66: vv. 1- 
3, and Psalm 94: vv. 1-3 for the Sunday anthems, as on week-days. This is 
the practice in many places. There are other variations. 


*This interjection is a Greek usage. 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


A Reaper: Reading from... 
D. Let us give heed! 


The reader chants the epistle. 


P. Peace be to thee, reader. 
C. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 


Meanwhile the deacon censes the sanctuary and people and, taking the 
gospel-book, receives a blessing and comes outside the screen, facing the 


people. 


P. Wisdom! Stand up to hear the holy gospel. Peace > be with you all. 
C. And with thy spirit. 

D. Reading from the holy gospel according to N.... 

C. Glory to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee. 

P. Let us give heed! 


The deacon chants the gospel. 


P. Peace be to thee, reader of the gospel. 
C. Glory to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee. 


From his usual place before the screen the deacon bids this litany, the 
people responding Lord, have mercy to each petition. 


D. Let us all say with our whole mind and soul. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. Almighty Lord, God of our fathers, we pray Thee to hear and have 
mercy on us. Have mercy on us, O God, according to Thy great 
mercy; we pray.... 

Let us again pray for devout and right-believing Christians. Let us 
again pray for our blessed patriarch (or God-beloved bishop) N. 

Let us again pray for our brethren the priests, hieromonks, deacons 
and monks, and for all our brothers in Christ. 

Let us again pray for mercy, life, peace, health, salvation, the divine 
presence and forgiveness and remission of sins for those who dwell 
here and all God’s servants. 

Let us again pray for the blessed and ever-to-be-remembered founders 
of this holy church, and for our departed relatives and forefathers 
who rest in peace in this neighborhood, and for all true-believers 
throughout the world. 

Let us again pray for those who make offerings and do good works 
in this holy and most venerable church, for those who work and 
those who sing, and for all here present who await great and boun- 
tiful mercy. 

C. Lord, have mercy.‘ 








‘This litany differs somewhat in various churches, ‘‘Lord, have mercy”’ is 
commonly repeated thrice throughout. 
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Meanwhile the celebrant has said inaudibly: 


P. O Lord our God, accept this continued prayer of Thy servants and 


Cc. 


have mercy on us according to the abundance of Thy mercy; send 
Thy grace upon us and upon all Thy people who look for Thine 
abounding compassion. (Aloud) For Thou art a merciful God and 
lover of men, and we give glory to Thee, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

Amen. 


Special prayers for the dead are sometimes added here. Then the dea- 


con prays for the catechumens, the people responding Lord have mercy. 


D. Learners, pray to the Lord. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. Let us, the faithful, pray for the learners. That the Lord may have 
mercy on them. That He may teach them the word of truth. That He 
may join them to His holy, catholic and apostolic Church. Save 
them, have mercy on them, help and protect them in Thy goodness, 
O God. Learners, bow down your heads to the Lord. 

C. To Thee, O Lord. 

The celebrant meanwhile also has prayed for the learners, and ends 
aloud: 

P. That they also with-us may glorify Thy dread majestic name, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, now and forever, world without end. 

C. Amen. 

D. All ye learners, go out! Learners, go out! All learners go out! Let not 
any learners—All that are believers, let us again and again pray to 
the Lord in peace. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 


(To be concluded) 
DONALD ATTWATER 
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THE CHURCH PRAYS FOR PEACE 


HE vision that would pierce the flames of the present con- 
flict must be lighted by an even greater flame of faith. If 
we would seek after peace and pursue it we must know 
what it is and where to run after it. What clearer vision 
could we have than that of St. Paul who said of Christ, 
“He is our peace’? What way could be clearer than the way of 
sacrifice, the Sacrifice of Christ who said, “I am the way’’? Tho- 
mas a Kempis tells us in the Jmitation, ‘“Without the way there 
is no going.’ The pursuit of peace must be along this way. What 
greater flame could be our light than the holocaust of the Mass 
with its burning tribute of glory to God in the highest and its 
consoling promise of peace on earth to men of good will? 


Peace is the theme of the whole Mass. The threads of this theme, 
either explicit or implicit, are woven into a meaningful tapestry 
which merits a constant and thorough study and meditation. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Mass for Peace which has for its special 
purpose the obtaining of this gift. Here we shall examine only 
in outline this Mass for peace, leaving to prayer and meditation 
the filling in of relevant details. 


The introit is a humble petition, ‘“‘Give peace, O Lord, to them 
that patiently wait for Thee.’’ Perhaps we have not yet suffered 
enough to realize that peace is a gift. The kingdom of peace is not 
of this world. Nor are we humble enough to see our guilt in the 
causes of this conflict. Humility is dependence on God, while 
pride is dependence upon ourselves. We are still too reliant upon 
our own strength. 


The collect is a summary of the Church’s wisdom concerning 
our needs: ““O God, from whom are all holy desires, right coun- 
sels, and just works: grant to Thy servants that peace which the 
world cannot give, that our hearts may be disposed to obey Thy 
commandments and the fear of enemies being removed, our times, 
by Thy protection, may be peaceful.’’ The Church puts into our 
mouths the words for which we grope. Christ is that peace which 
the world cannot give because the world does not have Him. It is 
He who disposes our hearts to obey God’s commandments, who 
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strengthens us against the threefold enemy of the spirit—the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Only humility like that of St. 
Paul who knew his own limitations can win the victory over these 
three. He expresses this in two phrases, ““When I am weak, I am 
strong,”’ and ‘‘I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 
Christ lived in him. Christ was his strength. Fear of the enemy 
he had, a healthy fear. But stronger by far was his Christ-inspired 
confidence of triumph. 

The Gloria would remind us of our part in obtaining peace. 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good 
will.’’ Only men of good will recognize their duty of praising 
God. Only men of good will receive in return the gift of God 
which is His peace. Love is the measure of good will, love expressed 
in sacrifice. St. Francis de Sales would remind us that the measure 
of our love should be that we love without measure. How else can 
we repay the sacrifice of life itself in which we are partaking? The 
love of Christ knew no limits; love can only be repaid by love. 

The epistle of this Mass is from the opening lines of the second 
book of Machabees. The Jews of Jerusalem send health and good 
peace to their brethren, the Jews that are throughout Egypt. They 
beg God to “open your hearts in His law and in His command- 
ments and send you peace.”’ Here again is the frank admission that 
peace is something outside the material realm, a thing of the spirit 
that has its true roots in God. 

In the gradual the Psalmist admonishes, “‘Pray ye for the things 
that are for the peace of Jerusalem: and abundance for them that 
love thee.” May we not associate this Jerusalem with the Church, 
the Body of Christ, whose corporate health and peace is the chief 
concern of this sacrifice? The Psalmist continues, “‘Let peace be in 
thy strength: and abundance in thy towers.’’ Christ is the strength 
of His Church. We are His members. He is our strength. Without 
Him we can do nothing. 

In the tract the Psalmist speaks to us of the place of peace: ‘‘In 
Judea God is known: His name is great in Israel. And His place 
is in peace: and His abode in Sion. There hath He broken the 
powers of bows, the shield, the sword, and the battle.’’ The name 
of God is honored and revered by the faithful. His place is in their 
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FOR PEACE 


hearts. There He has broken the power of the devil to enter. In 
the Church’s official shout of joy, the alleluia, the Psalmist con- 
tinues a hymn of glory to God, ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem: 
praise thy God, O Sion. Alleluia. He hath placed peace in thy bor- 
ders; and filleth thee with the fat of corn. Alleluia.” 

St. John’s narrative of the institution of the sacrament of pen- 
ance provides the background for the gospel. Jesus appears in 
the midst of His frightened followers with His familiar greeting 
after the resurrection, “‘Peace be to you.’’ The disciples rejoice and 
Jesus repeats His greeting, ‘‘Peace be to you. As the Father hath 
sent Me, I also send you.’’ Then He breathes upon them and says, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them: and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.’’ Thus He leaves to men the means of restoring peace to 
their fellow men. Knowing the weakness of that human nature in 
which He had clothed Himself, Jesus leaves the hope that will 
restore peace to countless millions. 


In the offertory, as the priest makes the gift of bread and wine, 
we make the gift of ourselves. We are the wheat of Christ which is 
to be ground and kneaded with Him into the Bread of Life. We 
offer the blood of our work with the wine; the water represents 
our offering. The wine represents Christ, but the offering to be 
complete must be the gift of ourselves with Christ. We make it in 
the spirit of humility and with a contrite heart and pray with the 
priest that the sacrifice may be received for the praise and glory 
of God’s name, for our benefit, and that of all the Church. 

The secret is another fervent request of divine mercy, ‘“‘O God, 
who sufferest not the nations who believe in Thee to be over- 
whelmed by any peril; vouchsafe to receive the prayers and offer- 
ings of Thy servants, that in Thy mercy Thou wouldst grant 
peace to Christendom and make them secure against all their ene- 
mies,” 

Another plea for peace introduces the Canon of the Mass, a plea 
for all the members of Christ, the Holy Catholic Church, together 
with Pope Pius, the chief shepherd, and the shepherd of our parti- 
cular flock, our bishop. Before the offering becomes Christ we beg 
that the oblation of our service will be graciously accepted, that 
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God will order our days in His peace. The moment of Consecration 
follows. Our offering becomes one with the Bread of Life. The 
action of the Mass continues as we pray that the Victim-of-Sacri- 
fice may be accepted by God. There follows a prayer for peace for 
the Church Suffering. By name we mention departed relatives and 
friends, begging God to extend His mercy to those ‘who are gone 
before us with the sign of faith and repose in the sleep of peace.”’ 
We continue this plea, ‘“To these, O Lord, and to all that rest in 
Christ, grant we beseech Thee a place of refreshment, light, and 
peace. Through the same Christ our Lord, Amen.” 

Implicit in the prayer of the Our Father is the theme of our 
subject. The kingdom of God, peace and tranquility in order, will 
surely come upon earth if His will is done here as it is in heaven. 
An explicit intercession for peace follows the Our Father. We 
invoke the aid of the blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, together 
with the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul and Andrew, and all the 
saints, that God may ‘“‘mercifully grant peace in our days.” 

Now the action of the priest in breaking the Host serves to 
recall our share in this love-offering. We too are to be broken in 
the service of our fellow men, for we are one with this Christ- 
Bread. Our brothers will know Him and they will know us in the 
breaking of bread. The priest’s words add significance to his ac- 
tion: ‘“The peace of the Lord be always with you.’’ We emphasize 
the nature of this peace by our reply, ‘“‘And with thy spirit.”’ 

There follows a threefold petition for mercy from the Lamb 
of God, who takes away the sins of the world. The third culmi- 
nates in a simple all-embracing request, ‘‘Grant us peace.’’ In the 
first of three prayers before the Communion we ask for peace for 
the Church. We beg our Lord who had said to His apostles, ‘Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give unto you,”’ to look not upon 
our sins but upon the faith of the Church and to grant this 
peace and unity according to His will. 

In the Communion we receive Christ, our Peace. Now our re- 
sponsibility increases. We must spread the light of our Peace. It is 
not sufficient to see with the eyes, to make an intellectual act only. 
Man is matter as well as spirit, both real. We must act bodily as 
well as spiritually. We must give Christ with our hands as well as 
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FOR PEACE 


have Him in our hearts. The Communion prayer reiterates that 
peace is a gift, “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you, 
saith the Lord.’’ He has just now given us Himself in the sacra- 
ment of peace. Truly He is our Peace. ’ 

The postcommunion will synthesize our study of the origin 
and nature of peace: “‘O God, the author and lover of peace, to 
know whom is to live, to serve whom is to reign, shield Thy sup- 
pliants from all assaults, so that we who trust in Thy protection 
may fear no foe.”” Knowledge means life. Life means love. Love 
means service. Service means rule. 

This is the outline of the theme of peace which is explicit or 
implicit throughout the Mass. A deep and humble study will re- 
veal more and more that peace is Someone rather than something. 
God reveals Himself to the humble. Jesus Christ is that revelation, 
He who is our Peace. 


JAMES ROGAN 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
A DEFINITE PLAN ABOUT THE VERNACULAR’ 


IR:—This correspondence, to which the Catholic Herald 
has devoted so much of its valuable space during the last 
months, has proved beyond a doubt that the question 
of a vernacular liturgy is a live issue; the vehemence with 
which the conservatives have repudiated any idea of 

change is as great a testimony to this fact as is the eagerness of 
those who have pleaded for a fuller use of the vernacular. We who 
belong to this latter class recognize that the changes that we 
advocate cannot operate without the sanction of the higher eccle- 
siastical authorities, and before we can approach the authorities 
for their approval much study and thought will be needed to 
make our proposals acceptable. 

We cannot expect the Catholic Herald, or any other newspaper, 
to carry these discussions indefinitely. Therefore this letter is being 
written, at the request of several priests and laymen, to see if we 
can form a body of well-wishers prepared to pursue the study of 
the subject, to explore the possibilities of an extension of the 
vernacular liturgy, and to publish the results of such research work 
as occasion shall offer. Our sole object is the instruction and edifi- 
cation of ourselves and those committed to our charge, through a 
greater use of our mother tongue to a deeper knowledge of, and a 
more intelligent participation in, the sacred mysteries. 

The subject falls naturally under three headings. We are not all 
prepared to accept the full programme as here set forth, but we are 
all agreed in desiring some extension of the vernacular and we 
should all welcome a serious and scholarly study of the subject 
in all its aspects. 

The three main divisions are: 








‘In our March issue, Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of the London Catholi 
Herald, summarized the lively and lengthy correspondence that had appeared in 
his paper in regard to the vernacular in the liturgy. The latest result of the 
literary battle was the present letter outlining a constructive ‘‘plan of action,” 
signed by fourteen prominent priests and two laymen (including our associate 
editor, Donald Attwater). Steps are being taken to initiate a similar move in 
this country. Wasn't it Pius XI himself who recommended a frank discussion 
and a thorough study of the entire question?——-ED. 
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THE VERNACULAR 


1) The rites of baptism, churching, marriage, visitation of the 
sick, administration of the last sacraments, and funerals, together 
with the blessings contained in the Rituale. We feel that all these 
rites, as they have a special individual-personal significance, would 
immeasurably deepen and strengthen the spiritual life of the parti- 
cipants if the latter understood them better and were able to take 
their part in them easily and naturally. The blessings, too, now 
largely neglected, would be much more sought after if the laity 
were more conversant with their meaning and use. It would not 
appear that anything more is required for these changes than the 
permission of the Ordinary, who might, however, insist on the 
retention of Latin for the actual ‘“‘form’’ for the administration 
of a sacrament; the translation, too, would need official confirma- 
tion. 


2) Vespers and Compline, to which may be added the litur- 
gical blessing of candles, ashes and palms, together with an exten- 
sion of the vernacular prayers and hymns now allowed at the 
service of Benediction. 


It should be noted that there are already various vernacular 
devotions, of very unequal merit, that have episcopal sanction 
under the general description of ‘‘Evening Service.’’ It is difficult 
to see, therefore, what objection could be raised to an English ver- 
sion of the liturgical offices, provided that the text were officially 
approved and the music worthy. 


3) The Mass. The Mass obviously stands in a category by 
itself for reasons that we need not enter into here. But even with 
regard to the Mass it is clear that the mind of the Church is open 
to suggestions for the better understanding of the liturgy by the 
faithful, as shown by the movement for the Dialogue Mass and 
the re-introduction of the office of “‘lectors.”’ 


As thus set out, the proposals are not the violent and revolu- 
tionary changes that the conservatives fear. The Church is a liv- 
ing church and she looks to her children to suggest the kind of 
reform or alteration that is called for by a changed set of circum- 
stances. Naturally, such changes can only concern non-essentials. 
The best example of such an adaptation to changed circumstances 
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was when the main body of the Western Church changed over 
from a Greek to a Latin liturgy, because Greek had ceased to be 
understood in the West. For twelve centuries after that, Latin 
remained a living language among all educated people. But since 
the fourteenth century Latin has become less and less understood. 
The reasons that prompted the Church to change from Greek 
to Latin are the same reasons that we rely on for the consideration 
of a further change, from a vernacular Latin to a non-Latin 
vernacular liturgy. 

Important changes have in fact been made, one in our own time, 
in the reform of the breviary, and it does not seem impracticable 
or inconceivable that—after careful prayer and study—such rec- 
ommendations might with the approval of the Hierarchy be made 
to the Holy Father that would induce him to grant the use of a 
vernacular liturgy where it would be to the greater honor and 
glory of God and the spiritual profit of the faithful. 

So we appeal to all those who are interested in the idea of a 
vernacular liturgy to join together with the object of studying 
the question and keeping it before the Catholic public. Meetings 
and conferences are out of the question in these days. The best we 
can suggest for the time being is to form a ‘Correspondence Circle” 
to keep the members in touch with one another and to enable 
them to discuss the problem and its difficulties among themselves 
so that, if possible, an agreed report of our proceedings may be 
laid before the Bishops. 

To make a beginning it is necessary to collect names and address- 
es, and the views and suggestions of the writers. The undersigned 
will gladly undertake this preliminary task. When the Circle has 
been formed we can then consider future activities and develop- 
ments. 

Signatories: H. F. Davis, Wilfrid Doran, Thomas J. Eades- 
forth, S. J. Gosling, Clement Parsons, J. H. S. Wharton, Arthur 
Valentin, Gerald Jackson, Robert H. Nicholson, Michael Richard- 
son, Frederick J. Furniss, William J. Connick, Joseph Hogan, 
Dom Oswald Sumner, Donald Attwater, Christopher Clarke. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


DON LUIGI STURZO 


ANIEL A. BINCHY, professor of legal history at the 
University College, Dublin, Eire, has written a splen- 
did book on Church and State in Fascist Italy (Ox- 
ford University Press) which, coming from the pen 
of a Joyal Catholic and an eminent scholar, is bound 
to be the classic on this topic. It is a store of well-substantiated 
facts and one of the finest examples of candid, charitable and 
respectful characterizations of the main actors in this great drama 
of the Church versus Totalitarianism. After all the pro-fascist 
bunk in some of the highbrow Catholic magazines, especially in 
England, and the equally nauseating and silly attacks on Pius XI 
as a fascist-lover by our narrowminded liberals of the New Repub- 
lic brand, this book is a cool breeze that blows away the byzantin- 
ists’ incense together with the sulphurous stench of the haters and 
maligners of the immortal Church. It also shatters a few of the 
pet legends on which so many orators throve between 1870 and 
1929. Its delightful, slightly ironical description of the Latin 
sense of firm principle plus practical sense of compromise (“‘facct- 
amo una combinazione’’) is a superb bit of analysis which will 
open our respective Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Slavic and Teutonic eyes 
to a few things. 


We have to be especially thankful to Mr. Binchy for his just 
appraisal of the men who shaped the present Italo-Vatican com- 
promise, Pius XI and Mussolini. The gem of all his characteriza- 
tions, however, is the portrait he draws of a great friend of the 
liturgical movement, Don Luigi Sturzo, who is now a refugee in 
this country and a guest of Bishop Hurley of St. Augustine, 
Florida. In one of his books Don Luigi himself vividly describes 
his work as a young priest, when his time was divided between 
teaching at the seminary in Caltagirone in Sicily and fighting the 
fight of Christian democracy against marxism, poverty and absen- 
tee landlords for his beloved workers and peasants in labor unions, 
credit unions and cooperatives. “‘As a social worker among the 
poor, founding cooperative societies and organizing Christian labor 
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organizations, he had acquired that passion for social justice that 
bas never forsaken him; and . . . his membership of the Demo- 
crazia Cristiana had given him an enduring faith in democratic 
institutions leavened by Christian morality. Few men of his time 
have been able to command such a degree of personal affection and 
admiration from his supporters, and certainly no man was so hated 
by the Fascist leaders’ (Binchy,p.65). A writer who was neither 
a friend of Don Luigi, nor an Italian, nor a Catholic, describes 
him as follows: ‘“The very antithesis of Mussolini in appearance, 
character, behavior and thought . . . a radical social reformer, a 
pacifist, candid, fearless, brilliant, and above all else an honest 
man.”’ Signor Villari, whom Binchy styles ‘‘the official Fascist 
propagandist for Britain,’’ has been “compelled to call him a man 
of blameless life and undoubted sincerity.” 

Binchy goes on to say: “His love for Italy has survived all the 
vicissitudes of politics; indeed, has he not sacrificed everything to 
it, comfort, health and career?’’ Instead of wearing the red hat, 
he is now ‘‘a simple priest, exul et pauper.’’ His program was based 
on the principles of ‘‘sane democracy and popular government,’ 
liberty not merely for the individual, but for the ‘‘natural and 
historical organisms which preceded the State: family, parish, and 
province; liberty for the workers and peasants, subject to the 
respect of legitimate private interests; religious liberty’’ for indi- 
viduals and the Church. He opposed the modern centralizing and 
monopolist State, whether liberal, socialist or fascist. His State is 
the popular State, ‘‘recognizing the limits of its activity, respectful 
of natural groups and organizations.’ 

The short and tragic history of the movement he founded and 
led can be read in Binchy’s book: how the fascists’ implacable 
hatred together with opportunism, treachery and intrigue in his 
own ranks finally drove him out of the country of his birth into 
exile. And there he lived the quiet life of a scholar writing and 
fighting for his ideals, snubbed by those who should have listened 
to him, hated by those who knew he had a moral strength and a 
character worthy of the highest possible leadership, feared and 
persecuted by the pompous Caesar in the Palazzo Venezia whom 
he haunted from his modest room in Chepstow Villas in London 
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‘LUIGI STURZO 


like a bad conscience, lonely, undiscouraged, just and charitable, 
until Nazi bombs drove him into farther exile in the New Conti- 
nent. For ten years he was an almost legendary person, living in 
poverty and neglect, with but a few American and European 
friends visiting him. Then came Hitler and his onslaught on the 
Church and people began to remember him. Here was a victim 
of the same forces that were now rampant in country after coun- 
try, a lonely, strong voice crying in the wilderness. 


It was not easy to find his dark little room in the west end 
of London, where he lived and worked, dividing his time between 
this monastic cell, the convent chapel across the street, and the 
library of the British Museum. This slight, frail man with the 
spiritual features of a Benedict XV, the Latin grace of bearing, 
the always kind, uncomplaining and charitable words about a 
world that had grievously wronged him and stopped his apostolic 
work when it was just budding, because of favorable bargains, 
was to all his friends—and enemies—the personification of moral 
greatness. How great the prestige of this poor exile priest was 
became quite apparent when an abbot in free Switzerland was 
forced in 1936 to deny him a vacation in one of his houses, which 
a priest friend had procured for him, because of fascist threats. 

A poor Sicilian worker of Brooklyn rescued him, broken in 
health, from bomb wrecked London in 1941, and for weeks he 
lived in a back room among the Brooklyn poor who surrounded 
him with love, respect and kindness, until a committee of promi- 
nent Catholics enlisted the kind generosity of the Bishop of St. 
Augustine. One would think that, after the years of loneliness, 
struggle and of coldness from “‘his own,”’ he would now take it 
easy and breathe freely in the promised land and the kindly haven. 
But this kind and mild man raised his voice again: book followed 
book, article succeeded article, candid, clear. He who suffered a 
silent martyrdom of distrust, of being snubbed, of oblivion, and 
of his own faculty of apparently always “‘betting on the wrong 
horse,"’ has with Maritain become the unrelenting, persistent voice 
of the Catholicism of Leo XIII and Pius XII, the unquenchable 
protest of a conscience which in so many lands has been doped 
and brutalized by vile politicians and dictators. He never intrigued 
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or resorted to mere politics, but his armor always was and is his 
simple candor, his inexhaustible fund of charity and his gentle 
firmness. 

For the liturgical movement it is a great privilege to know that 
Don Luigi Sturzo is our friend and sees in our endeavor a most 
important factor of re-integration of Christianity in our times. 
With his clear and unwavering emphasis on the natural and super- 
natural entities of family and parish as against the rugged indi- 
vidualism of the bourgeois age and the totalitarianism of marxists 
and fascists, he realizes the importance of a new integration of the 
sacramental world. His call for Christian, responsible democracy 
as opposed to all collectivism, statolatry or the soft mere “‘privilege 
democracy”’ which is the death of freedom and the path to surren- 
der to any duce or fuehrer, must sound like a friendly voice to 
those who see in the biblical, evangelic, direct, theocentric and 
sacramental personalism of the liturgy the great educator of real 
Christian men and women, adults in Christ, not half-conscious, 
emotional, irresponsible beings, life-long charges of a caste of 
kindly and paternal clerics. Our heart goes out to him, when we 
think of the two decades which he had to spend alone, forgotten. 
like a strange relic of times past, with a clear, fine message locked 
up in libraries, misunderstood, apparently out of step with a 
world full of compromise and opportunism, but never bitter or 
vindictive. Miles Christi, ad multos annos! 


H. A. R. 
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A COMMUNION BREAKFAST TALK 
TO RESERVISTS" 


T might be almost a definition of a Christian to say that he is a 
man who wonders, who wonders ever at the mysteries of God 
and the mysteries of the world, who ever finds new mysteries, and 
is never finished with his questions and his admiration. Before 
them he knows he must often pause and fall silent, utterly unequal 
to the penetration of their unplumbed depths, and though he may 
speculate on them, even attempt a cautious sounding of them, 
he knows that in the long run he must rest content and be proud 
that his puny mind is able to grasp, by faith, the simple fact of 
their existence. My dear brothers in Christ, you have come this 
morning from one mystery of faith to face another. You have 
left the altar, where the light of Calvary shone full upon your 
faces, and where you offered together the mystery of the Mass, 
and you have come here, to a last assembly beneath the Towers, 
occasioned by the mystery of your departure for war. 


For your departure is a mystery; we can accept it as a reality, 
but we cannot, for the present at least, understand why it should 
be. I think I am right in saying that no man here would elect 
to go to war if a choice were still open or honorable. I am sure 
I can say that no man here welcomes for its own sake the oppor- 
tunity to kill or maim or lay waste. Rather am I certain that all 
of you would choose to complete your education and to begin 
your work in a normal, peaceful world. And herein lies the mys- 
tery, for necessity and honor summon you to do what you find 
repellent: to live an abnormal life in crowded barracks, to engage 
in campaigns of destruction, to tear down where your ideals, your 
training, your native inclinations would urge you to build up. 
And we, too, whose privilege it has been to instruct you, we are 
silent in the face of this mystery. We know it to be your duty 
to go, but we cannot explain how it has come to be your duty. 








‘Of Boston College. We are grateful to the editor of the school’s newspaper, 
Boston College Heights, for permission to reprint this moving and timely spir- 
itual document.—ED. 
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We cannot tell you why God is permitting it to happen to you: 
we only know that He is, and that His answer to all our mute 
questionings is the answer He gave to Paul: ‘‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” If He had known that you could not do it, He 
would have arranged that you should be born in some less turbu- 
lent ~* or that circumstances of health should prevent you from 
servi ut His fatherly Providence has so ordered things that 
you have come to maturity at a time when this demand is made 
of you; you need not, therefore, fear that it is beyond your 
strength, or that He will fail you in the hour when you call upon 
Him. ‘‘He will overshadow you with His shoulders, and under 
His wings you shall trust. For He hath given His angels charge 
over you, to keep you in all your ways. In their hands they shall 
bear you up, lest you even dash your foot against a stone.”’ 


It seems to me that this mystery of your departure has many 
resemblances to the mystery of faith which you shared this morn- 
ing, the Mass you celebrated together. We might say that the first 
part of the Mass is analogous to your life as you have so far lived 
it. You began the Mass with the sign of the cross; you began your 
life with the same sacred sign, sealed upon you in the sacrament 
of baptism. Your Mass continued with prayer and with the in- 
struction of the epistle and gospel; your life thus far has been one 
of prayer, of instruction, of all those things which have given 
joy to your youth. You brought the first part of your Mass to a 
close by reciting the Creed, the declaration of your belief in ali 
those doctrines to which as Christians you give allegiance; you 
have by your enlistment brought the first part of your life to a 
close with a declaration of your faith in what America stands for. 
Then, in the Mass, came the solemn moment of the offertory. You 
took the fruits of your earth, bread from your wheat and wine 
from your grapes, and offered them to God your Father as symbols 
of your dependence on Him, of your complete and unswerving 
loyalty to Him. “‘Accept, O holy Father,”’ you cried, “‘this spotless 
victim, which I, thy unworthy servant, offer to Thee, my living 
and true God.”’ So now in your lives has come the solemn moment 
of your offertory, when you, soldiers-to-be, offer to your country 
your energies, your trained minds, your love, even, if need be, your 
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life. It is a pure offering, a holy offering; it is the symbol of your 
gratitude and unswerving loyalty to the country which bore and 
has nurtured you. We, your teachers, looking down upon you and 
seeing your devotion, cannot but thank God for you—for your 
strength, for your Christian manhood, for your selflessness. We 
should like to break out in that hymn of grateful gladness which 
you sang at Mass when you found that you had gifts worthy 
to be offered to God: “‘It is truly meet and just, proper and salu- 
tary, that we should always and everywhere give thanks to Thee, 
holy Lord, almighty Father, everlasting God.’’ Hanc igitur obla- 
tionem . . . as you stretched out your hands over the offerings of 
bread and wine and asked God to accept them, so we now stretch 
out our hands over you and ask America to accept you. 


And from this point on we put away analogies and speak of 
fact. The bread and wine which you had offered to the Father at 
the offertory of your Mass, which had stood for you, became at 
the Consecration the body and blood of Christ: the Father, look- 
ing down, saw you and His Son as one. All of you were gathered 
and swept up into Christ. Anything you might do or suffer you 
would do or suffer as members of His Body. If you lived and 
worked and prayed and loved, you did these things in Christ; 
if you died, you were one of those blessed who die in the Lord. 
If, inspired by Christian patriotism, you put aside your thoughts 
of peace to defend your country, it was Christ in you who put 
on a uniform and drilled and marched and went hungry and 
was wounded. Through Him, and with Him, and in Him you 
would give to God the Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost. 
all honor and glory. 


But it is not necessary for me to stress these things. You, who 
have just come from your communion with Christ in the mystery 
of faith, you know them. The Father has signified His pleasure in 
your offering by giving it back to you—your bread and wine, 
now the body and blood of His Son, which you have received. 
[t is your holiness, the bond of your union with one another and 
with all the Christians of the communion of saints, the pledge of 
your immortality and your glory in the world to come. He that 
eateth this bread shall live forever. 
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And so, my dear brothers in Christ, you go out into that other 
mystery of faith, your vocation to war. As your Mass comes to 
its end, we need not say “Dominus vobiscum’’ to you. The Lord 
is with you. We say rather, “‘Jte, missa est.’”’ ‘‘Go, it is the dis- 
missal.’’ The Mass you offered here is over, but you must carry 
its fruits with you away and into whatever life lies before you. 
With that dismissal you were commissioned by Christ even before 
the army has thought of comissioning you, and a commission is a 
sacred trust. Christ said to His apostles: ‘“You shall be witnesses to 
Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to the 
uttermost part of the earth.’’ He says to you as Mass ends: ‘“You 
shall be witnesses to Me at Fort Devens, and in North Africa, and 
in New Caledonia, and even to the uttermost part of the earth.” 
You are the fruit of My passion, the fruit that grows on the tree 
of the Cross. Thanks be to God for your commission. Go and 
fight for a holier world. 

You must not think that Alma Mater looks impassively on 
your going. Rather she is like Rachel, bewailing her sons, and 
refusing to be comforted because they are not. We who have taught 
you and given you our best and come to love you, we shall miss 
your bright faces, your boyish honesty, your unspoiled goodness. 
We shall look for the happy day when you will come back to 
us for the years of peace. Meanwhile we shall think of you in the 
Canon of the Mass, when we shall daily say, ‘‘Remember, O Lord, 
Thy servants—remember Jim and George, Tom and Joe and Ed. 
whose faith and devotion are known to Thee, for whom we ofler 
this sacrifice of praise to obtain the redemption of their souls, and 
in hope of their safety and security.” My God, protect them as the 
apple of Thine eye. Keep them beneath the shadow of Thy wings. 

Lift up your hearts! All things are yours, and you are Christ's 
and Christ is God's. 

Newton, Mass. (REv.) WILLIAM J. LEONARD, S.J. 


I1SAW WATER... 


LL men today are profoundly conscious of the part that the 
waters of the seven seas are playing in the life of man and 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


in the present struggle to preserve our heritage of decency and 
culture. Water, which was once a wall of isolation, today fur- 
nishes the means of more rapid contact between enemies as well 
as friends. Bodies of water are highways of destruction, the grave 
of tens of thousands of men, as well as the paths of commerce 
and communication. 


Throughout history water has been an element to be reckoned 
with, dreaded and feared by primitive man, who found the sea a 
barrier and a cruel threat of death, later, viewed as a pathway for 
the feet of civilization, beautiful to the poet and the artist. Yet 
water has always remained treacherous and uncontrolled, never 
completely tamed by man for all his mastery of science. 


Industry has harnessed the power of water and made it the 
servant of man; science has analyzed its properties and discovered 
its laws of action, the musician has echoed the harmony of its 
sound, and the artist and the poet have captured, each in his own 
medium of beauty, the loveliness of its form. But only the Church 
has grasped the essential reality of this element, for to the Church 
water is first and beyond all else a creature of God, the instrument 
of His power and mercy. Her Scripture and her liturgy are filled 
with references to this creature, whose symbolism she extols and 
whose essence she sacramentalizes. 


Throughout the Old and the New Testaments, in the Church’s 
sacramental rites, and in the cycle of the liturgical year, the foun- 
tains of water, in symbol and in reality, flow as a life-giving 
straam. From the dawn of creation, when the Spirit of God 
“moved over the face of the deep,’’ water has been imbued with 
the mysterious power of God. 


With stirring and inspired words the Church in her ritual of 
Holy Saturday blesses the water “‘that shall be a font to regenerate 
a new people with streams of abundant grace.’’ Solemnly the priest 
lays his hand upon the water and bids it be fruitful, that those 
who are born again from its “immaculate womb’’ may come forth 
a heavenly offspring. No inspiration of the poet can approach the 
sublime reality of this ceremony by which God invests an instru- 
ment of natural life with life everlasting, His life. 
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When the priest breathes upon the water of the baptismal font, 
he prays that this water may be fruitful and capable of regenera- 
tion, that God may clothe it with His power to wash away the 
stains of sin and give birth to new children of true innocence. 
Reverently the priest addresses the water that waits expectant 
before him: 

‘Therefore I bless thee, O creature of water, by the living God 

. who in the beginning separated thee by His word from the 
dry land . . . who made thee flow from the fountain of paradise, 
who changed thy bitterness in the desert into sweetness . . . whose 
only Son changed thee into wine, who walked upon thee dry of 
foot, and was baptized in thee by John, who made thee flow out 
of His side together with His blood.” 

This creature of God vested now with a new dignity becomes 
the ‘‘language of the Word”’ in the sacramental life of the Church. 
Through it in the sacrament of baptism the soul is born again 
into the life of grace, signed with the Spirit’s seal. In every Mass 
offered to the eternal Father, water, as part of the matter of the 
sacrament, is immolated, losing its accidents to the appearance of 
wine and relinquishing its substance to the divine Fountainhead of 
its being. The Christian is sanctified by this blessed element at 
every step of his human pilgrimage, from the morning of his life 
when it runs in gladness to proclaim him a child of the Father, 
until that final day when it falls unheeded on his untenanted body. 

Eliminate from the psalms the allusions to water and you drain 
from them their most beautiful imagery. With ever-mounting de- 
light the psalmist calls upon every shower and dew, every fountain 
and sea and river, and all the waters that are above the heavens 
to lift up their voices to praise, bless, and exalt the Lord. ‘“Won- 
derful are the surges of the sea,’’ for the flood with the voice of 
many waters eternally proclaims the glory of the Father. 

The prophets find no richer promise to hold before those whom 
God calls to be His own than the assurance that they “‘shall be 
like a watered garden, like a fountain whose waters shall not 
fail’; nor any sadder reminder to the faithless than the regretful, 
“Oh, that thou hadst harkened to my commandments: thy peace 
had been as a river, and thy justice as the waves of the sea.” 
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Truly water is a blessed creature of God. Whether we look at it 
from the natural angle as essential to life, tied up in countless ways 
with life’s basic needs and fundamental joys, or whether we view 
it in its potential capacity to serve the spirit, it calls for our rever- 
ence and our awareness. 

“If the waters are free the land shall flourish,’’ admonished the 
prophet. But man has lost this respect for the freedom of God's 
creatures and evil has befallen the world. Man seeks not merely to 
employ but to possess, to own for himself this essentially free 
element; he wills to establish rights over it, to harness it for his 
exclusive and selfish use. Not by such means will he ever experience 
the primal integrity or the sublime dignity of this unfettered 
creature of God. Water is a gift, a word, a song of gladness from 
the Father, and only they who receive it thus shall know joy. 

“I saw water flowing from the right side of the temple, and 
all to whom the water came shall be saved, and they shall say, 
Alleluia.” 


: es SISTER MARY CHARITY, O.P. 
River Forest, Illinois 


GET IN THE GAME' 


HE words which we have affixed as a title to our manifesto are 

like a surface-explosion of ideas which have for a long time 

been fermenting in our hearts. If today we want to proclaim them 
everywhere, meditate together upon them, shout them from the 
house-tops, and impress them upon the consciousness of students, 
it is because at the moment they represent the most vital of our 
anxieties, the most pressing of our reasons for action, and the most 
powerful spiritual lever which we have ever had at our disposal. 
Our Anxiety. We are told that we are a Christian people. And 
we are quite disposed to believe it, especially we young men and 
women, if only because we need reassuring convictions to counter- 


| balance the dire threat of world conditions. 


On the other hand, we wish above all to be clear-thinking, to 
face facts. We refuse to live on inflated capital. No matter how 


"Manifesto of the French Canadian Jeunesse Etudiante Catholique (Jecists) 
published May 2, 1943. 
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unattractive the reality may be, the reality is what we want to 
know, and we want to know it as it is, without any minimizing 
or hedging about. 

That is why we are facing the facts, some of which seem to 
contradict the prevalent optimism about our Christian character. 
In particular we want to confront honestly the lukewarmness of 
the masses in regard to the Mass. 

The indifference of the dead throngs which on Sundays adorn 
our churches like so much furniture, the musty smell of mediocrity 
which makes our chapels stink, the abysmal ignorance of even the 
better instructed among us, the ennui which engulfs us but which 
no one will admit, all these, we believe, should be brought into 
the light. 

One ominous fact is beyond denying: more and more of our 
people are absenting themselves from the Sacrifice. A curious com- 
plicity of silence seems moreover to envelop this our collective 
drowning in practical irreligion. 

As for ourselves, there is no ghost of a doubt in our mind that 
our defection from Christianity is accomplished in direct propor- 
tion to our defection from holy Mass. Daily proofs strengthen 
this our conviction: only by entering into the Sacrifice can one 
enter into the Christian plan of things, and retiring from the Game 
is synonymous with taking one’s place among the spectators of 
the Redemption. 

Our Reasons for Action. The Church teaches us that the Mass 
is the source and center and the summary of the entire scale of 
Christian living. Drawing near to it again means a powerful 
increase of vigor in each member and in the collective body of our 
community. 

We know from history that the Mass is the seed of Christianity. 
In early times, celebrating holy Mass in any particular place meant 
that a parish was being founded. And has not the Council of 
Trent promised the spiritual resurrection of that milieu in which 
the Sacrifice would be explained, understood, and lived anew? 

In our own day the National Eucharistic Congress of Quebec 
reminded us that the Mass is the act of religion par excellence, and 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council in 1941 affirmed that 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


nothing could more effectively appease the divine Majesty and 
atone for our wrongdoing than the offering of the Sacrifice. 


We recall too, with grateful emotion, the Masses celebrated by 
our forebears in the deep forests of the outposts of New France, 
whereby they were confirmed in that strong faith, that spiritual 
solidarity, that Christian zeal and awareness which we their de- 
scendants are in danger of losing. 

For all these reasons our faith in the work we have undertaken 
is as strong as steel. But for another reason as well: we have 
already experienced, however slightly, the tonic effect of a social 
rediscovery of the Mass. We know how vitally important the 
Sacrifice can become to a young man when once he realizes that 
the Mass is the force that determines his relations to his brethren 
in Christ. 

Who Are We? A movement of young people. A group about 
which anything and everything has been thought and said. An 
organization which by turns has been called a bunch of fascists, of 
spies, or of reactionaries, depending upon the speaker’s own point 
of view, but which makes no other boast than that of good will 
in the service of others. 

An enterprise begun ten years ago, urged on by a great and 
heartfelt desire to rediscover the true Christiany, to live it, to 
spread it. A great desire also to sweep aside completely the false 
formulas by which our lives had previously been governed: taking 
God for granted, conformism, religion for the sake of respectabil- 
ity, a comfortable practice of religion that does not disturb our 
lethargy, subordination of Christian action to political expediency. 

And we are not alone. In each milieu, in every class of society, 
a similar enterprise is with sure step pursuing the same objective. 
We are now a whole army of youth which has set itself the enor- 
mous task of a Christian renewal in depth. 

We do not want to accept Christianity as a dead heritage, nor 
live it as a social convention. The Church no longer appears to us 
as a dear old aunt to whom out of the kindness of our hearts we 
are bound to pay an occasional friendly visit. She is our Mother to 
whom we have dedicated our whole life, who urgently invites us 
to the highest goal attainable by man: sanctity. We wish to restore 
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to words their true sense, to realities their full force, and to recog- 
nize our own cowardice rather than deny our vocation. 

This campaign for the Mass which we are undertaking is not a 
sudden enthusiasm. For the past many months we have given it 
much thought without fanfare, we have worked in silence. The 
phrases which we now shout to the world, each one has been 
pondered, has been passd from man to man by personal contact, 
and has been integrated into the lives of many. 

Our Objectives. The object of this campaign is not to advertize 
ourselves, and we have no liking for noisy publicity when it fails 
to advance the cause. 

But we do not believe it necessary to fear proclaiming our con- 
victions openly and forcefully. Nor do we believe that the truth 
of dogma should be confined to the dusky interiors of our churches. 
We denounce especially the widespread assumption that every 
Christian problem is a private affair, a matter purely between 
God and the individual. The early Christians appear to us more 
truly Christian for their open speech, their community of goods 
and of sorrows, their bold enthusiasm. If we persist in our present 
practice of whispering, we shall soon forfeit the privilege of raising 
our voices. 

On the other hand, we know from experience that a propaganda 
rooted in lives which have been transformed, and in values re- 
gained at the cost of sacrifice, can surely change the lives of others. 

Accordingly we want our Catholic student youth above all to 
rediscover how to participate intimately in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, not only to know it, or to follow it, but to live it. We will 
that our life, personal and collective, center around this Act, that 
each one bring to it what he has and is, that all get into the Game. 
Without this we shall never be a generation of Christians. 

We hope, moreover, by means of this personally lived propa- 
ganda, to restore to the Mass its social character, so that it will 
no longer be regarded merely as a personal meritorious act which 
each one integrates into his own particular routine as he sees fit. 
The weekly parish High Mass must regain its true importance; 
and our every assistance at Mass must become part of a com- 
munal whole. At each Mass we must carry the world in our 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


heart; the Mass must become for us again the sacrament of unity, 
of brotherhood, the act which one performs with the conviction 
that he is fulfilling a debt toward all. 

Reverberations. This propaganda, though primarily for stu- 
dents, will, we trust, find an echo everywhere. May it be for the 
greatest possible number of veople an occasion to pause, to reflect, 
to change their ideas, to transform their lives. 

That is why we are publishing this manifesto. If each person 
who reads it will pass its message on to several others, an immense 
force of opinion and action will be set in motion. We ask the 
student to say a word to his comrade, the girl to her companion, 
the farmer’s wife to her husband, the village folk to their neigh- 
bors, the journalist to his readers, the parish priest to his flock. 

In this wise public attention will be focussed on the problem, 
and the field will be prepared for a campaign of preaching and 
education. For one must first whet the appetite and then be lav- 
ish with nourishment. 

Get in the Game. We are not forgetting the war. We recognize 
that the problems it poses are great; but we are equally certain 
that the task which our religion imposes is of yet greater concern 
for us. We are aware how intimately the problems of culture, of 
economics, and of politics affect us; but we affirm that they come 
second in the order of importance. The need of rediscovering the 
meaning of the Sacrifice is to us the most urgent need of all. 

There have been other wars and the world has recovered. There 
have been other periods of poverty and distress, even within our 
own lifetime, and many other misfortunes; we have perhaps by 
now forgotten them. 

But those who have not taken part in the Game are lost for time 
and for eternity. A clear loss, a total loss. That is why we must 
close this gaping wound. 

At the very foundation of our efforts at reconstruction we wish 
to place the stone of the altar. The truth of the Mass is for us not 
merely a truth “‘in se,’’ to be consigned to pious books, or to be 
discussed in harmless meetings, but the immediate task to which 
we consecrate all our efforts and our time. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors this month:—REV. DAMASUS WINZEN, O. 
S.B., an associate editor, is one of the Maria Laach monks 
forming the small new community at St. Paul’s Priory, Key 

port, N. J—ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English lay- 
man. He has numerous articles on liturgical subjects to his credit. 
—Mnr. JAMES ROGAN, formerly associated with the Baltimore 
Catholic Worker house, is now assigned to the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital, Chicago, as 2 member of the Civilian Public Service.-— 
Mr. DONALD ATTWATER, an associate editor of O. F. since its 
first issue, is the author of several important volumes on the East- 
ern rites. His home is in Crickhowell, Wales.—-H. A. R., a dioce- 
san priest, pays eloquent tribute to an old friend in his ‘“Timely 
Tract.” 
+ 


O. F. readers will welcome the news that the Rituale Romanum 
is being translated into English. Rev. Philip Weller, pastor of 
Dorchester, Wisconsin, is performing this labor of love. The first 
volume, containing the various blessings, will be published before 
the end of the current year by Bruce Co. of Milwaukee. The book 
will have the complete Latin and English texts, together with 
rubrics, musical notation and a certain amount of commentary. 
The English rendering, to judge from certain sections we had the 
opportunity to examine, is competent and thoroughly idiomatic. 
The work represents a major contribution to the fuller develop- 
ment of the liturgical revival in English-speaking countries. 


. 


The Ladies of the Grail, Libertyville, Illinois, are this summer 
expanding their outstanding work of training young women for 
the apostolate. The courses offered are: ‘“The Role of Women in 
a Christian World Reconstruction’”’ (3 weeks); ‘‘Leadership 
Training and Work with Children” (four 2-week periods) : 
“Catholic Culture’’ (2 weeks); “The Adventure of the Land” 
(2 weeks); ‘““The Liturgy and Plainchant of the Church’ (2 
weeks); and ‘“The Principles and Practices of Rural Living’ 
(3 weeks). Although only one of the courses is explicitly devoted 


) 








to the liturgy, every day spent at the Grail brings a new awareness } 


of the richness and practicality of the liturgical life. Two weeks 
will mean an unforgettable, formative experience in full Christian 
living, in learning initiative and in welcoming the responsibility 
of the lay apostolate. We recommend the courses enthusiastically 
and without reserve. The usual age limit is from 17 to 25. Appli- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


cations or inquiries should be addressed to Miss Mary Louise 
Tully, The Grail, Libertyville, Illinois. 


Sf 


“Because of the heresy of Berengarius, the custom arose of refer- 
ring to the Eucharist as the ‘sacrament of the real presence.’ This 
‘real presence’ of Christ in the Eucharist soon received such empha- 
sis that we have almost forgotten about the more important real 
presence: that of God in us. This presence of God in us by grace 
is the real presence which God desires above all, which He nour- 
ishes and augments in holy Communion. 

“The early Christians were keenly conscious that God is every- 
where, and above all in the hearts of the just. They lived in this 
adorable presence. 

“In the course of the centuries, Christians have, practically 
speaking, lost sight of this. For them, God is present in the taber- 
nacle of the church. They think of our Lord when they kneel 
before the tabernacle, and when they leave the chuich they ‘leave 
Him behind’ and forget about Him for the rest of the day or week. 
For a large proportion of Catholics today do not habitually live 
in the state of grace. To be in the state of grace is, in their eyes, a 
sort of spiritual luxury, to be expected of religious but not of the 
laity. They are in that state just long enough as is necessary to 
receive holy Communion two or three times a year. 

“And it is precisely in order to attract such cold and indifferent 
souls that Divine Wisdom has inspired the highly developed 
eucharistic devotions and practices of the last centuries. 

“When we reflect that the early Christians did not have a taber- 
nacle on their altars, that the sacred Species were reserved only in 
a cabinet in the sacristy, that they had no solemn exposition or 
benedictions with the Blessed Sacrament, one is tempted to con- 
clude that their religious life was incomplete and impoverished. 

“But what would you say if every Catholic were himself a 
tabernacle? Or if every one were a living monstrance? That would 
be wonderful, of course. Each Catholic would then, as it were, in 
his own person, all day long, be a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. And wouldn't that be even better than a tabernacle in ‘the 
church only, or than an exposition in a monstrance of lifeless 
metal? 

“But the vast majority of the early Christians were tabernacles 
of God, they were monstrances radiating God's presence within 
their souls. 

“When therefore the Church, filled with the wisdom of God, 
saw that the faithful were no longer receiving the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment, she thought it well at least to recall the Eucharist more 
forcefully to their minds, to show It to them. And accordingly 
she installed tabernacles in the churches. 

“When she saw that Christ our Lord was no longer radiantly 
present within the heart of each Christian, she wished to have 
Him at least spread His radiance from the monstrance. 

“When she saw that the daily life of Christians was itself no 
longer a procession of the Blessed Sacrament, she substituted the 
eucharistic processions. 

“Tt is necessary that our faithful again become, to an ever greater 
extent, temples, tabernacles of God. As a result they will become 
also monstrances for the daily ‘exposition’ and ‘procession’ of the 
Blessed Sacrament, for they will in their own person radiate the 
virtues of Christ, above all His charity, according to the words 
that He Himself has spoken: ‘Let your light shine before men, 
that, seeing your works, they may glorify your Father in heav- 
en.’ ’’-—-DOM LEONCE CRENIER, O.S.B. (St. Benoit-du-Lac, Que- 
bec), in the Bulletin de Saint Benoit. 


« 


The Revista Liturgica Argentina in its current issue announces 
the death of Dom Jean de Puniet, O.S.B., abbot of the monastery 
of Oosterhout, Holland, and liturgical scholar of note. 

The same review pays high tribute to the late Archbishop Su- 
bercaseaux, of Serena, Chile, who several years ago visited the 
United States and gained renown as a champion of Catholic soci- 
ological principles. As rector of the seminary of Santiago, he com- 
municated his own great love of the liturgy to the young priests 
of all Chile. After his elevation to the episcopate, he inaugurated 
a diocesan liturgical apostolate which became a model of its kind. 
His too was the moving spirit largely responsible for the joint 
pastoral letter in which the hierarchy of Chile inculcated the prin- 
ciples of community worship and urged a return to the primary 
liturgical sources of the spiritual life (cf. O.F.,Vol. XI,p.474). 


¢ 


Also deceased is a young monk of the Abbey of St. André, Bel- 
gium, a very dear friend of the writer of these notes, and before the 
war one of O.F.’s principal points of contact with the develop- 
ments of the liturgical movement in Europe. For nearly a decade he 
had been very active in the religious guidance of Belgian Jocists and 
Jacists along liturgical lines. Now the report has reached us that 
“tl a subi le sort des Saintes Apétres Pierre et Paul.’’ Lux perpetua 
— sanctis tuis, Domine, alleluia; et aeternitas temporum, alle- 

uia. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Two recent pamphlets with liturgical content are of timely 
interest. In Military Service (The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind.; 
10 cents each, 20 for $1.00), Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., 
quotes from Greek philosophy, the Scriptures, the liturgy and the 
monastic rule to illustrate how warfare and military virtues have 
been traditionally used as a symbol of moral perfection. The book- 
let is good spiritual fare for both soldiers and civilians, and all the 
more convincing for having been written by one who is known 
to all his friends as the most peace-loving of men. The Great 
Prayer Now in Time of War, By Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. (The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 10 cents), is an urgent plea for recog- 
nizing holy Mass as our most potent prayer for peace. Its contents: 
a new translation of the ordinary of the Mass, the propers of the 
Mass in Time of War and the Mass for Peace, and a valuable series 
of reflections on the proper of the twentieth Sunday after Pente- 
cost intended ‘‘to put us in that mood which alone will insure a 
hearing before God.’’ A worthwhile little manual. (We submit, 
however, that the claims made by its promotional blurb do not 
suffer from understatement: priests will not find here “ample mate- 
rial for explaining to the people the meaning of the Ordinary’’: 
and it is a bit optimistic to say that “‘its use will make you love 
the liturgy—this booklet is an important step in the promotion 
of the liturgical spirit—it gets you into the liturgical movement.” 
We could wish that the matter were as simple as all that.) 


o 


A popular explanation of the ‘‘Jte, Missa Est’’ is that it con- 
notes: ‘‘Go; you have your mission,”’ i.e., to show forth in your 
everyday life the Mystery in which you have been privileged to 
share. The dismissal would thus be a commission to the apostolate. 
(The word apostle signifies one who has been sent.) 

This presupposes, however, that the spirit of the morning (or 
Sunday) Sacrifice inform all the labors of the apostolate. The 
hands of the busiest of Marthas will be empty at the close of day 
unless they have been guided and inspired by the heart of a Mary. 
But how preserve the spirit of sacrificial worship in the course of 
a busy day? 

The Fathers of the Desert, and spiritual writers ever since, 
point out the unique usefulness of ejaculatory prayers for the pur- 
pose. The more absorbing our everyday tasks, the more necessary 
are these aspriations in order to retain the spirit of recollection, to 
walk constantly in the presence of God. Father Damasus’ article 
on the “‘Alelluia’’ in this issue reveals how this one word from 
the liturgy contains an unsuspected wealth of prayer-content. Does 
not this suggest that we have our best possible aspirations in some 
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of the short responses of the Mass? The alleluia (prayer of praise), 
Deo gratias (thanksgiving), Kyrie eleison (prayer of atonement 
or petition) and the Amen (the renewal of our whole-souled, 
sacrificial submission to God's holy will, our self-oblation in union 
with Christ’s perfect obedience to the Father), or an all-embracing 
Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum at the beginning and end 
of every task—are there any better prayers by which we can 
bring the spirit of the Mass to bear upon our daily life in all its 
distracting details? 
¢ 


“But,”’ objected a clerical friend to whom we spoke of these 
Mass-aspirations, ‘‘what about the indulgences attached to ordi- 
nary ejaculatory prayers? Don’t they outweigh all the advantages 
you speak of?” 

In the first place, of course, there is no question of either-or:; 
using the Mass-aspirations need not nor should it lessen our use 
of the indulgenced prayers. But apart from this, isn’t there a pos- 
sibility that many of us have become indulgence-greedy, and as a 
consequence, have distorted scmewhat our scale of spiritual values? 
Every priest will know of persons who are more concerned about 
gaining the plenary indulgence by the prayer ““En ego”’ after holy 
Communion than about the dispositions of charity and victim- 
hood which the sacrament demands. Indulgences were never in- 
tended as a measuring stick of spiritual worth. A few short prayers 
can gain us more indulgences than the recitation of Matins and 
Lauds. The stations of the cross are more highly indulgenced than 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. Etc. In the case of ejaculatory prayer, the 
Mass-responses, if consciously prayed as such, are not just ordinary 
aspirations, but may be regarded as sacramental extensions of the 
great Sacrament of Redemption. They are closer to the Eucharist, 
the center of Christian worship, and therefore, other things being 
equal, they are of a higher order of spiritual efficacy. But by all 
means let us have both. 


¢ 


Figures recently released by the American military ordinariate 
indicate an astonishingly large increase in the number of holy 
Communions received as a result of the introduction of evening 
Mass. This fact gives added validity to the hope expressed in 
many quarters that the permission for evening Mass may soon be 
extended more generally. The first official, episcopal pronounce- 
ment favoring such an extension, to our knowledge, is contained 
in the lenten pastoral of Bishop King, of Portsmouth, England: 
“Since the progress of the war began to assume its more serious 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


aspect in the calling up of men and women for munition work, 
it has come about that a considerable portion of our younger peo- 
ple have serious difficulty in attending Mass on Sunday morning. 
.. . Whether or not we may be able to obtain leave from the 
Holy See to have Mass at an uncanonical hour yet remains to 
be seen.” 

o 


Our Holy Father, in his traditional lenten address to the pastors 
of Rome, stressed the duty of priests to preach the observance of 
the Sunday as the Lord’s Day of Prayer, and the duty of devout 
assistance at Mass as the center of Christian life. In particular he 
urged a restoration of the pious custom of family prayers, a prac- 
tice demanded by the very nature of a Christian family and of 
capital importance in our day when the family unit is universally 
threatened with disintegration. 


e 


“After the public worship of God we will spread two tables in 
our homes, one with the fare of the body and the other with the 
food of the holy Scriptures; one with the fruits of earth, and the 
other with the fruits of the Holy Ghost. Prayer and teaching in 
the church are not enough; they must be accompanied by prayer 
and reading; for the home is a little church, an ecclesia domestica”’ 
(St. John Chrysostcm). 

* 


The Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis) has 
published a translation of the blessing for mothers after child- 
birth (the rite of ‘‘churching’’). It is attractively printed in three 
colors, on a large four-page folder, suitable for presenting to the 
mother by the pastor at the time of the child’s baptism. Price, 15 
cents each; $5.00 per 100. 


¢ 


Father Stedman's remarkable talent in editing the missal in 
the most practical possible manner is again evidenced in the Mis- 
sale Castrense, printed by Benziger Brothers and distributed by 
The Chaplains’ Aid Association. It is an excellent job from every 
angle. Many a chaplain who is forced to celebrate the holy Sacrifice 
under trying physical conditions will be heartily grateful. Firmly 
bound to the back cover of the Missale is a copy of the large-type 
My Sunday Missal. This gives the chaplain a chance to read the 
weekly and feastday epistles and gospels, and the theme explana- 
tions of the Masses will help him in his talks. The soldiers’ edition 
of the Missale Castrense, entitled My Military Missal, is a com- 
pact booklet of 125 pages (214 by 4), and includes a good cate- 
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chism review and the usual devotions and daily prayers. It is the 
spiritual ‘‘iron rations’’ that will, we hope, find a place in the kit 
of every Catholic man (and woman) in the service. 

* 

Good, Bad, and Different: —The English periodical Music and 
Liturgy, in a review of the 1941 volume of Proceedings of the 
National Liturgical Week: “‘A glossary for non-American readers 
might have been an advantage. Who or what, for instance, is a 
‘pinch-hitter,’ and can one simultaneously and effectively pinch 
and hit? And the last thought that occurred to me cn reading the 
book is a feeling of wondering respect for a people who can stand 
six conferences a day and a sermon.”’ 


—Miss Rachel O'Flaherty’ is so strictly liturgic, 
That the list of things to which she’s allergic 
Has grown each year—until now it’s gigantic; 
If I cite just a few, don’t think me pedantic. 


A Requiem Mass brings on pains in the head 

When a Mass of the Day could be offered instead; 
And a vestment of black when the feast is a ‘double’ 
For the pastor and curates means definite trouble. 


English hymns during Mass are just one of her peeves, 
And about women in choirs she sorely grieves. 

But the thing that makes Rachel see stars red and fuchsia 
Is the church organist doodling the ‘‘Sextette from Lucia.”’ 


A surplice with lace, be it Irish or Cluny, 

Is enough to drive Rachel momentarily loony. 

But the night she was saddest was at Tenebrae, 

When her neighbor was reading “Devotions for May.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRAYER. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. The Newman Book Shop 
Westminster, Md. 1943. Pp. 220. Cloth, $1.75. 
It is a joy, precious because so rare, to come across a modern devotional 
author for whom the tradition of spiritual literature goes beyond the 
sixteenth century (with an occasional polite bow to St. Thomas or St. 
Francis, or a quotation from St. Augustine or St. Gregory picked up at 
; *A pseudonym (inserted by the Editor) not very effectually hiding the iden- 
tity of a very devoted apostle of the liturgy in a city of the Midwest. She her- 
self sent us the verses (though not for publication), recited in her honor at 3 
birthday party by a young niece. We thought O.F. readers would enjoy them 
as much as we did. Needless to add, Miss Rachel's liturgical efforts are concerned 
with more substantial matters than those here listed.—ED. 
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second hand). Father Moore, glory be, is perfectly at home with the 
Desert Fathers; and Abbot Moses and Macarius (yes, and Paphnutius, 
too), Sts. Basil and Benedict and the Pseudo-Denis are as much his 
spiritual masters as are St. Francis de Sales or St. John of the Cross. Such 
familiarity with the whole of our Christian heritage inspires confidence. 
For the superstructure of later centuries is built on the foundations of 
the earlier times, and often the “basement bargains” include things more 
useful for our daily needs than the more glamorous and more elegantly 
arranged wares on the higher floors. 

This is particularly true, we feel, in regard to the important question 
of mental prayer. Father Moore’s chapters on the traditional concept of 
mental prayer, the “lectio divina” based on the liturgy and Scriptures, are 
among his best. Very good, too, is his chapter on the Christian home. The 
volume gets off to a rather ponderous start with ten pages of proof for 
the existence of God—a matter which we would ordinarily take for 
granted in a book on prayer. Readers should also be warned that the 
volume is a series of essays (originally, conferences to Benedictine lay 
oblates), rather than a systematically developed treatise. Consequently, 
too, there is a certain amount of overlapping. 

The Newman Book Shop deserves our gratitude for reprinting a valu- 
able work that had gone out of print. G. L. D. 


ON THE PRIESTHOOD. By St. John Chrysostom. Translated by the Rev. 
Patrick Boyle, C.M. Reprint. The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 
1943. Pp. 145. Cloth, $1.50. 

This fourth century work on the dignity and duties of the priesthood 
has an unusually modern and practical tone. St. John Chrysostom uses 
the dialog method effectively to portray the character and virtues required 
of every true priest. The heavy responsibilities that rest on priests as the 
mediators between God and the people, the many dangers of worldly 
contacts to which they are necessarily exposed, and especially the fact that 
the order of priesthood is “ propter homines,” are all clearly and forcefully 
described in this small volume. The author possesses a certain naivete (or 
tather, our modern sophistication makes it appear so), yet he has a strong 
sense of spiritual realism. He emphasizes that the spiritual fervor of the 
people is in proportion to the zeal and religious activity of their pastors. 
The priest must be the leader and the inspiration of his parish, the “form 
of his flock.” But it is especially in regard to preaching that St. John 
Chrysostom has much to say to priests and seminarians of our day. 
Preachers are made not born, he would have us know, and every priest 
entrusted with this office of teacher and preacher can then only be a true 
servant of the word if he himself finds his inspiration in sacred Scripture. 
Were St. John living today, he would be rather harsh on those who copy 
their sermons out of magazines or hackneyed sermon books. 

E. S. B. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


HYMNS OF THE DOMINICAN MISSAL AND BREVIARY. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. Aquinas Byrnes, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1943. Pp. xii-694. Cloth, $4.75. 

This volume performs the same useful service for members of the 
Dominican rite as Dom Matthew Britt’s well-known volume does for 
those who follow the Roman breviary and missal. In fact, it closely resem- 
bles the latter in construction: parallel Latin and English verse texts, with 
good footnotes including a literal translation with ascetical and the 
necessary philological commentary. In his preface, the author tells us 
that only fifty-three hymns are exactly alike in the Dominican and 
Roman rites, fifty-three more are slightly, notably or almost entirely 
different, and eighty-three hymns employed in the Dominican rite have 
no place in the Roman. Actually, most of the “Dominican rite” hymns 
of the breviary are nothing else than the original versions of the Roman 
hymns before the classicists in the early seventeenth century began 
their unhappy tampering. Accordingly, this volume will have a practical 
interest for Benedictines too. 

The price is high, even though a limited sale was anticipated. 

G. L. D. 


THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL. By Theodore 
Brauer and Others. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1943. Pp. 321. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Liberal education in our colleges has fallen on evil days. The require- 
ments of the war emergency have created further difficulties for the lib- 
eral arts college in educating men for freedom, what with the inescapable 


demands for study of subject matters that can serve the technical prepa- 
ration needed in a world at war. Under these circumstances it is all the 
more necessary for college educators, Catholics no less than others, to 
remain aware of and to keep alive the basic ideals of liberal education. 
To give direction to one’s thinking on this important topic, no surer 
guide could be found than St. Thomas Aquinas. The president and six 
members of the faculty of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
in the present volume undertaken to show how Catholic college education 
can be integrated with the aid of the principles taught by St. Thomas. 
The book is a fine tribute to the vitality of these principles, and it comes 
with a special appropriateness from the faculty of a college whose patron 
is St. Thomas Aquinas. Of especial interest are the studies “Economic 
Thought in St. Thomas” by the late Professor Theodore Brauer, “Person 
and Society According to St. Thomas” by Dr. Franz Mueller, “St. Tho- 
mas and Political Science,” by Rev. Charles McCoy, and “St. Thomas 
and the Development of Modern Science,” by Dr. John Giesen. Students 
will find excellent advice from St. Thomas on how to study in the chap- 
r “St. Thomas on Study” by R. A. Kocourek. 
E. K. 
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